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THE BIGLOW PAPERS IN 
NINETEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND 


NILS ERIK ENKVIST 

T HE first printing of James Russell Lowell’s work in Eng¬ 
land took place in 1844, when the three houses of Mudie, 
Chapman, and Routledge published volumes of the Poems 
(first published by John Owen, Cambridge, in 1843). 1 The 
Mudie edition introduced the then new and unknown author 
with the following passage: 

James Russell Lowell is a Young American Poet of great promise, 
whose writings have already obtained considerable reputation in 
his own country. The present Volume, recently published in New 
York, is now reprinted in London, in the belief that its thoughtful¬ 
ness and beauty will commend it to the attention of the English 
Public; more especially as it appears to furnish a fair specimen of 
that new development of intellect and feeling, which renders much 
of the recent literature of America attractive to the minds of many 
Europeans . 2 

The London publishing house of H. Clarke & Co. also printed 
an edition of the Conversations of Some of the Old Poets in 
1845. Further issues of Lowell’s work followed, but his actual 
popularity in England did not begin until the large-scale in¬ 
troduction of his humorous and satirical works east of the At¬ 
lantic. Stray copies of The Biglow Papers found their way to 
Europe soon after the First Series had been published in Cam¬ 
bridge in 1848, but they were not numerous enough to attract 
wide attention. Professor Gohdes lists only three reviews of 
Lowell in English periodicals before 1859. 3 In 1856, Mrs. 

1 For bibliographical information, see The English Catalogue; George Willis 
Cooke, A Bibliography of James Russell Lowell (Boston and New York, 1906); 
Luther S. Livingston, A Bibliography of the First Editions in Book Form of the 
Writings of James Russell Lowell (New York, 1914). 

2 Also quoted in Cooke, A Bibliography of James Russell Lowell 81. 
s Clarence Gohdes, American Literature in Nineteenth-Century England 
(New York, 1944). 
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220 THE NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY 

Stowe, during her visit to England, 4 found Lowell “less known 
than he deserved to be/’ 

One of the early English press notices about Lowell hap¬ 
pened to come into the hands of Thomas Hughes, the author of 
Tom Brown's School-Days, who, about 1850, had joint cham¬ 
bers in Lincoln’s Inn with J. M. Ludlow. The roommates 
shared strong abolitionist principles. One day Ludlow entered 
their room quoting a few passages from Sir Henry Maine’s 
Morning Chronicle review of The Biglow Papers. Hughes’s in¬ 
terest and curiosity were immediately aroused, and after he 
had obtained a copy of The Vision of Sir Launfal he became 
Lowell’s first energetic literary champion in Britain. He used 
his expanding contacts in the fifties as a means of stirring up 
English interest in Lowell, but he did not achieve popularity 
for his protege because of the absence of English editions of 
the Cambridge poet’s humorous works. 5 

In 1859, two of the London publishers of American humor 
simultaneously discovered the sales possibilities of The Big¬ 
low Papers. Nicholas Triibner requested Hughes to write an 
introduction to an edition he was planning. Hughes gladly 
seized the opportunity, and immediately wrote to America 
asking the author to prepare an historical preface to The Big- 
low Papers containing such background as was necessary for 
English appreciation of the book. Lowell’s answer was dated 
September 13, 1859, f rom Cambridge. In it he declined to com¬ 
pose the introduction; however, he was obviously elated about 
receiving tokens of recognition from overseas: 

It has been a particular satisfaction to me to hear, now and then, 
some friendly voice from the old mother-island say, “Well done,” 
of the “Biglow Papers,” for, to say the truth, I like them myself. . .. 
I confess that I am proud of the recognition the book has received 
in England, because it seems to prove that, despite of its intense 

4 Gohdes, American Literature in Nineteenth-Century England , 82; and 
Annie Fields, Life and Letters of Harriet Beecher Stowe (Boston and New York, 
1897), 226. 

5 Thomas Hughes, “Introduction,” Lowell's Poetical Works (London, 1891), 
v-vi. 
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provincialism, there is a general truth to human nature in it which 
justifies its having been written. 6 

In a later letter to Hughes, Lowell wrote: 

When I received the copy of the “Biglow Papers,” with your in¬ 
troduction, I was deeply touched, and ran to show it to my wife, 
who was as pleased as I. I am too much gratified to allow it to be 
“exploited” as an advertisement, and have only allowed my inti¬ 
mate friends even to see it, for I will not have your kindness trailed 
through the mire of the newspapers. 7 

However, Lowell’s friend Sydney Howard Gay had entered 
a liaison with the ubiquitous John Camden Hotten, who also 
had decided to publish The Biglow Papers in London in 1859. 
Hotten’s edition was a piracy without any sanction from the 
author. In fact, the Trlibner volume contained a “Publisher’s 
Preface” bearing witness to this fact: 

In order to avoid any misconception, the Publishers think it ad¬ 
visable to announce that the present Edition of the “Biglow Pa¬ 
pers” is issued with the express sanction of the Author, granted by 
letter, from which the following is an extract: 

“Cambridge, Massachusetts 
14th September, 1859. 

“I think it would be well for you to announce that you are to pub¬ 
lish an Authorized Edition of the ‘Biglow Papers’; for I have just 
received a letter from Mr. —, who tells me that a Mr. — was think¬ 
ing of an edition, and wished him to edit it. Any such undertaking 
will be entirely against my will, and I take it for granted that Mr. — 
only formed the plan in ignorance of your intention. 

With many thanks, very truly yours, 

J. R. Lowell.” 8 

6 Charles Eliot Norton, editor, Letters of James Russell Lowell (London, 
1894)* h 330-332- 

7 Norton, Letters of James Russell Lowell, 1, 335. The letter was dated “Cam¬ 
bridge, St. Shakespeare’s Day, i860.” 

s “Publisher’s Preface,” The Biglow Papers (London, 1859), v. Also quoted 
in Livingston, A Bibliography of the First Editions in Book Form of the Writings 
of James Ruosell Lowell. 
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222 THE NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY 

On December 21, 1859, Lowell sent a note to Gay mildly re¬ 
buking him for his part in the enterprise: 

My dear Sydney, Your having edited a pirated edition of the 
“Biglow Papers” puts me in mind of what happened to a classmate 
of mine.—But never mind, I sha’n’t lose much by it, and even if I 
should, I should be willing to pay something for the amusement of 
seeing on the title-page that the book had been “alluded to by Mr. 
Bright in Parliament.” Only think of it! it quite takes my breath 
away. But better yet, what foretaste of immortality like being 
edited with philological notes? It makes me feel as if the grass were 
growing over me. 9 

Hotten’s volume sold for 3s. 6d., and was, as Lowell mentions, 
prefixed with a title-page boasting that The Biglow Papers had 
been “Alluded to by John Bright in the House of Commons,” 
and that the volume contained notes, a glossary, and an illus¬ 
tration by George Cruikshank. The Triibner issue, selling for 
2 S. 6d., included Hughes’s preface and the author’s sanction, 
and noted that it was reprinted from the fourth American edi¬ 
tion. In spite of Lowell’s meek attitude during the events of 
1859, he remembered the incident throughout his life and 
later contributed to the protection of author’s rights by func¬ 
tioning as President of the International Copyright League. 10 

The Biglow Papers became extremely popular in England. 
Before his death in 1873, Hotten alone is supposed to have sold 
fifty thousand copies of the work, and there is no reason to sus¬ 
pect that Triibner’s sales were unimpressive. 11 The interest in 
Hosea Biglow and Parson Wilbur actually led to the English 
publication of the Second Series installments in 1862 in the 
form of three one-shilling parts issued by Triibner, and issued in 
one volume in 1864 after the appearance of part four. The first 

9 Norton, Letters of James Russell Lowell, i, 275-276; letter dated Cambridge, 
December 21, 1856. The year is an obvious error for 1859. 

19 Letter to Lady Lyttelton, dated Boston, December 14, 1887, published in 
M. A. DeWolfe Howe, editor. New Letters of James Russell Lowell (New York 
and London, 1932), 318. 

11 Gohdes, American Literature in Nineteenth-Century England, 83; Alli- 
bone, A Critical Dictionary of English Literature (Philadelphia, 1874). 
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complete American edition of the Second Series did not ap¬ 
pear until 1867. 12 Numerous reprints and new editions were 
brought out. Hotten published the Second Series in 1865 with 
“Notes and Introduction by the Editor of Artemus Ward; 
Colored Illustrations by George Cruikshank.” Lowell’s humor 
occupied a prominent place in George Augustus Sala’s an¬ 
thologies, Yankee Drolleries, issued by Routledge. Ward & 
Lock also entered the lucrative business of publishing Lowell 
in 1865. Both series of the Biglow Papers soon appeared in one 
volume. Routledge’s editions had prefaces by Sala, while Triib- 
ner’s complete edition of 1880 still advertised Hughes’s intro¬ 
duction. Hotten wrote his own. Several shilling editions are 
listed in The English Catalogue . 13 The only mention of English 
royalties in Lowell’s published letters concerns Among My 
Books, for which he obtained twenty pounds sterling from 
Sampson Low in 1875. 14 

The Fable for Critics, the only work except The Biglow Pa¬ 
pers which attained popularity in England for its humor, does 
not seem to have appeared as a separate edition. However, fre¬ 
quent issues of collections of Lowell’s poems and essays are 
listed in the bibliographies. It is indicative of Lowell’s fame in 
Britain that Chatto and Windus issued a Lowell Birthday 
Book y priced at 4s. 6d., in 1883, while Routledge followed suit 
with a 2s. 6d. issue in 1886. The important fact emerging from 
a consideration of the bibliographical data is that Lowell’s 
popularity in England did not begin until after 1859, when 
The Biglow Papers had made him known and cherished among 
wide strata of the reading public. 

Lowell’s cosmopolitan career brought him into close contact 
with European, particularly English, literary circles. During the 
transatlantic visits of nineteenth-century literati he entertained 
many English celebrities in his home in Cambridge. While 

12 See The English Catalogue, and Livingston, A Bibliography of First Edi¬ 
tions . . ., 64. 

13 The English Catalogue, and the bibliographies by Cooke and Livingston. 

14 Letter to Mrs. Thomas Sergeant Perry, dated Elmwood, February 28, 1875, 
published in Howe, New Letters of James Russell Lowell, 212-213. 
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U. S. Minister to the Court of St. James’s, Lowell was con¬ 
sidered one of the most prominent literary men of his age, and 
he was lionized by fashionable London society. His stay in Lon¬ 
don undoubtedly directed English attention to both humorous 
and serious American letters. The American Minister rapidly 
became one of the most popular speakers and lecturers in Eng¬ 
land. Thomas Hughes and Leslie Stephen were among his 
closest friends, and he often visited the latter at St. Ives in 
Cornwall. These amicable personal relationships made him 
lose his critical Civil-War attitude towards the English, and he 
began to emphasize the English elements of American civili¬ 
zation. 15 

The fact that Lowell’s reputation in England rested primari¬ 
ly on his humorous works emerges from a scrutiny of periodical 
reviews just as clearly as from the survey of the publishing his¬ 
tory of his works. In 1854, a reviewer wrote: 

James Russell Lowell, the American, is better known among us 
as a serious poet than as a humorist; and yet he is decidedly greater 
in the latter capacity than the former. 16 

From the perspective of the sixties, the domination of the hu¬ 
morous works over the serious ones appeared obvious: 

Indeed, we very much question if, till the publication of The 
Biglow Papers , he was ever accounted in England as anything bet¬ 
ter than a minor poet of America—a nation to the value of whose 
literary efforts, to the shame of our ignorance be it spoken, with 
two or three brilliant exceptions, John Bull has all along been 
superciliously disposed to attach little credit. 17 

W. M. Rossetti stated in 1880 that “for many years he has been 

1 5 For details concerning Lowell’s activities in England, see M. A. DeWolfe 
Howe’s article in The Dictionary of American Biography; Scudder, James Rus¬ 
sell Lowell, a Biography; E. E. Hale, Jaynes Russell Lowell and His Friends; 
and Lowell’s letters. Lowell’s addresses in England, 1880-1888, were printed as 
American Ideas for English Readers (Boston, 1892). 

is Anon., “American Humour,” Eliza Cook’s Journal, reprinted in Eclectic 
Magazine, xxx hi (September, 1854), 137-144. 

1 7 W. B. B. Stevens, “Introduction,” Poetical Works of James Russell Lowell 
(London, 1865), iii. 
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exceedingly popular among us as the author of that master¬ 
piece of comic vis, The Biglow Papers,” and went on to say: 

It is true that in other respects Mr. Lowell is not particularly 
well known here—his serious poems, for instance, have never had 
any great vogue among us: but the author of The Biglow Papers 
has, by the very intensity of his Americanism, stamped himself 
clearly and deeply into the British mind. 18 

H. R. Haweis, another English admirer of American humor, 
states that before The Biglow Papers, few Englishmen read 
Lowell; since The Biglow Papers, few Englishman have ceased 
to read him. 19 In a review in the Fortnightly, H. D. Traill 
evoked a chuckle by reproducing a drawing-room conversa¬ 
tion supposedly overhead in a London salon. Thus, “Mrs. 
Leo Hunter” remarks to her equally aristocratic companion, 
“Mrs. Sanger-Wombwell”: 

Is it possible you don't know? Why surely you must have read 
those delightful Biglow Papers, and—and the Innocents Abroad— 
or stay, isn’t that Bret Harte or Mark Twain?—yes, Mark Twain. 
But, my dear, you should have read the Biglow Papers, they are 
quite too funny, particularly the spelling. Don’t you recollect those 
lines George is always quoting, “Don’t never prophesy until you 
know”; and “A merciful providence fashioned him hollow, in or¬ 
der—in order”—I forget how it goes on; but you really should get 
the book and read it. I don’t know that I like it quite so much as 
Eye-Openers, but it is very amusing. 20 

In a later article, Traill testified that The Biglow Papers were 
still popular in England in 1891, while Lowell’s other works 
solicited “a little dalliance, rather of curiosity than enthusi¬ 
asm.” 21 

is W. M. Rossetti, “Prefatory Notice,” Poetical Works of James Russell Loivell 
(Moxon’s Popular Poets, London, n.d.), vii. 

19 H. R. Haweis, American Humorists (London, 1883), 118. 

20 H. D. Traill, “Mr. James Russell Lowell,” Fortnightly Review , xxxvm 
(July 1, 1885), 80-81. 

21 H. D. Traill, “Mr. Lowell in London,” Illustrated London News , xcix 
(August 22, 1891), 231. 
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22 6 THE NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY 

English critical opinion in general considered the first series 
of The Biglow Papers superior to the second. The latter were 
written from a radically Northern point of view, while the Eng¬ 
lish sympathies were largely on the side of the South. The 
tendency to criticize the sequel of a literary work more severe¬ 
ly than the first part may also have something to do with the 
English attitude. It was stated that “there is not the same spirit 
in this second series,” 22 and even that the latter were a com¬ 
parative failure, 23 or that while the first series had been “an in¬ 
spiration,” the continuation remained a mere “clever manu¬ 
facture.” 24 Thomas Hughes defended the second series by 
maintaining that they were just as good as the first, but then he 
did not agree with the general verdict that The Biglow Papers 
were the only works justifying Lowell’s prominent place among 
the poets of the day. 25 Lowell himself wrote to Hughes about 
the Cornhill article by “F.T.” pointing out the “more perma¬ 
nent qualities” of the later installments, which shows that he 
did not consider the English opinion justified. 26 

One of the constantly recurring sources of comment was 
Lowell’s national character. His works were universally felt to 
be thoroughly American. Thus a reviewer in 1853 ascribed his 
faults to the peculiarities of Brother Jonathan, exaggeration, 
“obtrusive independence,” and “an occasional love of ‘stump’ ” 
were felt to detract from the value of his work. This critic re¬ 
veals his complete ignorance of English literary taste, however, 
by predicting that The Biglow Papers are “too thoroughly 
American ever to be popular on this side of the Atlantic.” 27 
The stern John Nichol also censured Lowell because of his 
American sense of humor and blamed him for admiring such 

22 “American Humour,” British Quarterly Review, lii (October, 1870 ), 336 . 

23 “The Writings of James Russell Lowell,” The Edinburgh Review, clxxiv 
(October, 1891), 399. 

24 “Lowell’s Letters,” London Quarterly Review, lxxxi (January, 1894), 253. 

25 Thomas Hughes, “Introduction,” LowelVs Poetical Works (London, 1891), 
xii. 

26 Letter to Thomas Hughes, dated “Deerfoot Farm, Southborough, Mass., 
Jan. 10, 1887,” publ. in Norton, Letters, 11, 371-372. 

27 “The American Poets,” Eclectic Review, vi (September, 1853), 308. 
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jokes as “hell is a place where they don’t rake up their fires, 
nights,” or “the slope was so steep that chain lightning couldn’t 
go down it without putting the shoes on.” 28 

But in the opinion of the great majority of critics, Lowell’s 
national character was an asset. By the middle of the nineteenth 
century many Englishmen praised all efforts towards the estab¬ 
lishment of a native American tradition, and were ready to 
censure transatlantic authors for imitating English letters. A 
few quotations from different reviews and articles will suffice: 

We cannot forbear taking the “Biglow Papers” as a type of pure 
and genuine American poetry, very simply and strongly national; 
indeed, in this intense character of nationality the excellence of 
the book consists, and therein lies the chance that it shall become 
a book, in the truest sense of the word—a thing that shall remain, 
and be a picture or reflecting mirror to the future of the times that 
exist around us. 29 

The book [The Biglow Papers ] is a national birth, and it pos¬ 
sesses that element of nationality which has been the most enduring 
part of all the best and greatest births in literature and art. In the 
instance of all the greatest poets and painters, they are the most en¬ 
during and universal who have drawn most on the national life. 
The life of art, poetry, humour, must be found at home or nowhere. 
And the crowning quality of Lowell’s book is, that it was found at 
home. It could not have been written in any other country than 
America. 30 

Thank you, Mr. Lowell, for a new batch of “Biglow Papers.” 
This sort of nationality and personality is what we ask from Ameri¬ 
can men of letters. We can grow our own Hamlets, our own Tom 
Joneses, our own Pecksniffs, in England; but our civilization could 
not yield a Squire Biglow or a Birdofredum Sawin. He is of the 
American soil, racy and local; no reflection of a previous character, 
no translation of a foreign humour. Him we recognize as new and 

28 John Nichol, American Literature (Edinburgh, 1882), 414-416. 

29 F. G. Stephens, “American Humorous Poetry,” Macmillan’s Magazine, 1 
(January, i860), 204. 

30 “American Humour,” North British Review, xxxm (November, i860), 
479 - 
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true, and cordially shake him by the horny hand, glad to see in him 
a natural type. 31 

But the work of which we are now speaking is the lustiest prod¬ 
uct of the national humour; it is Yankee through and through; in¬ 
digenous as the flowers of the soil, native as the note of the bob-a- 
link [sic ].... In this book alone has he reached his full stature, and 
written with the utmost pith and power. Doubtless because in this 
he relies more on the national life, his work is more en rapport with 
the national character, and thus the book is one of those that could 
only be written in one country, and at one period of history. The 
enduring elements of art, of poetry, of humour, must be found at 
home or nowhere. And the crowning quality of Lowell’s humour is, 
that it was found at home, his book is a national birth. 32 

His humour is a distinctly national creation. Yet although it is 
purely American in its conception, it has qualities which make it 
as universal as the humour of Sir John Falstaff or Don Quixote. 33 

In the light of these observations on the national character 
of Lowell’s humor it is obvious that some critics were interested 
in the tradition of American humorous writing. Hughes points 
out Lowell’s indebtedness to Major Downing and Sam Slick, 
including the borrowing of Biglow’s very name from the 
Major’s letters. 34 George Augustus Sala, well versed in Ameri¬ 
can humor, praises Biglow as infinitely superior to Sam Slick. 
He also remarks that the “cerulean proboscis” of the blue-nose 
Nova Scotian is visible in Haliburton’s books, while Lowell is 
the Yankee pur sang . 35 Sam Slick’s declining name also appears 
in a Lowell article of the Edinburgh Review 33 Leslie Stephen 
comments in vague terms on the humorous technique of The 
Biglow Papers in the light of the American tradition. 37 W. M. 

si “The Biglow Papers,” Athenceum, February 22, 1862, 251. 

32 “Yankee Humour,” Quarterly Review, cxxn (January, 1867), 227. 

33 G. Barnett Smith, “James Russell Lowell,” Nineteenth Century, xvii (June, 
1885), 1003. 

31 Thomas Hughes, “Preface,” Biglow Papers (London, 1859), xii-xiii. 

35 George Augustus Sala, “Introduction,” Biglow Papers (London, n.d.), iii-v. 

36 “The Writings of James Russell Lowell,” Edinburgh Review, clxxiv (Octo¬ 
ber, 1891), 379. 

37 Leslie Stephen, “American Humour,” Cornhill Magazine, xm (January, 
1866), 40. 
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Rossetti praises the work as better than any previous product 
of its genre, and corrects the misconception that Lowell was the 
first to use Yankee dialect in a literary composition. 38 H. R. 
Haweis states his conviction that this dialect attains literary 
eminence for the first time in Lowell’s work, and compares the 
achievements of the latter with those of Burns and Scott in 
the literary history of the Scots idiom. 39 

It had long been traditional to criticize the irreverence of 
American humor. Lowell did not escape the usual blame. A 
reviewer of The Fable for Critics as early as 1850 objected to 
“an occasional irreverence of language and of thought,” but 
did not go into further detail. 40 Hughes felt it necessary to an¬ 
ticipate comments on this point, and therefore remarked on 
the constant use of scriptural language and Biblical allusions in 
the daily life of New England. In his preface he implied that 
because of strict scriptural training, the descendants of the 
Puritans were wont to blend things sacred and profane in their 
everyday speech in a way which might shock an Englishman, 
but that no sacrilege was intended. 41 The Saturday Review took 
up the glove thrown by Hughes, and raised the question of the 
relationship between humor and religion. Its critic found four 
objectionable passages in The Biglow Papers, first series: 

If you take a sword and dror it, 

An’ go stick a feller thru, 

Guv’ment aint to answer for it, 

God’ll send the bill to you. 

Ez for war I call it murder; 

There you hev it plain and flat. 

I don’t want to go no furder 
Than my Testament for that. 

God hez said so plump and fairly, 

It’s ez long as it is broad; 

38 W. M. Rossetti, “Prefatory Notice," Poetical Works of James Russell Lowell 
(London, n.d. [1880]), xv. 

39 H. R. Haweis, American Humorists (London, 1883), 116. 

40 “A Fable for Critics," Eclectic Review, xxvm (November, 1850), 587. 

4 1 Thomas Hughes, “Preface,” Biglow Papers (London, 1859), xv-xxii. 
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And yu’ve got to git up airly 
Ef you want to take in God. 

I du believe that I should give 
Wut’s hisn unto Caesar, 

For it’s in him I live and move 
And his the bread and cheese are. 


This (humbug) heth my faithful shepherd been 
In pastures sweet heth led me. 


This country was a sort o’ 

Canaan, a reglar promised land flowing with 
rum and water. 


These stanzas are objectionable, the reviewer adds, “both on 
grounds of literature and logic,” and should be deleted even 
if Luther, Latimer, Rowland Hill, and the Bible can afford to 
use similar language or concepts. 42 Leslie Stephen makes a note 
of Lowell’s use of profanity and considers it an integral part of 
the American humorous tradition, but carefully adds that 
Lowell never is profane in a gratuitous way. 43 Similar argu¬ 
ments were expressed by the British Quarterly Review and by 
H. R. Haweis. 44 Sidney Low found traces of a fundamental 
dualism between Puritanism and hedonism in The Biglow 
Papers/ 5 while J. A. Steuart approved of Lowell’s religion. 46 

The language of The Biglow Papers naturally attracted Eng¬ 
lish attention. It should be borne in mind that this was not the 
first appearance of the Yankee dialect in England, and that the 
use of various spelling devices had been common in American 

42 “ ‘The Author of “Tom Brown’s School-Days” ’ on the ‘Biglow Papers,’ ” 
Saturday Review , vm (November 5, 1859), 541-542. 

43 Leslie Stephen, “American Humour,” Cornhill Magazine, xm (January, 
1866), 42. 

44 “American Humour,” British Quarterly Review , lii (October, 1870), 333; 
H. R. Haweis, American Humorists (London, 1883), 87. 

45 Sidney Low, “Lowell in His Poetry,” Fortnightly Review , l (September, 
1891), 315. 

46 J. A. Steuart, Letters to Living Authors (London, 1890), 65. 
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humor. Yet, as Lowell carefully allows Parson Wilbur to ex¬ 
plain in the Introduction to the first series, he attempted rather 
to give a literary, but faithful, rendering of a certain living dia¬ 
lect than to bring in ludicrous spellings or words for their own 
sake. The latter had been the method of Artemus Ward and 
many others. English critics understood the difference, and 
while they often condemned Artemus Ward’s spelling as un¬ 
justified, the approval of Lowell’s use of dialect was unanimous 
in The Biglow Papers. The parallel cases of Burns and Scott 
were in recent memory. The Victorians lived in an era of grow¬ 
ing interest in dialects and folklore. Even if dialects still were 
popularly misunderstood to be corruptions of a higher linguis¬ 
tic standard, they were admitted to possess a romantic glory of 
their own. Thus the caustic Edinburgh Review contents itself 
with a short remark that all Americanisms cannot be derived 
from Chaucer or Spenser, but that some are obvious “corrup¬ 
tions.” 47 Other reviewers formulated their judgments in less 
accusing terms: 

We may be thankful that before the true old country phrase of 
New England had been quite shut out by the intrusion of the 
Brummagem slang of modern cities, a writer appeared to whom it 
was a native dialect, and who had yet the fine taste to feel its power, 
and took the opportunity to turn it to the best account. 48 

Mr. Lowell is completely justified in the use of his particular 
vehicle of satire as any other satirist whom the world has seen. The 
language he presses into his service may be more uncouth and less 
pliable than any other, but the justification for its use must be 
found in its effect. In this respect the author now needs no apolo¬ 
gy * 49 

It seems as if nineteenth-century Englishmen objected less to 

47 “The Writings of James Russell Lowell,” Edinburgh Review, clxxiv (Octo¬ 
ber, 1891), 400-401. For censure of the language of Lowell’s serious poems, i.e., 
of his standard American English, see “Sir Nathaniel’s” article “James Russell 
Lowell,” New Monthly Magazine, ci (June, 1854), 226-227. 

48 F. T., “Mr. Lowell’s Poems,” Cornhill Magazine, xxxi (January, 1875), 69. 

49 G. Barnett Smith, “James Russell Low 7 ell,” Nineteenth Century, xvn (June, 
1885), 1003. 
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a faithful, objective rendering of a rustic American dialect than 
to the use of standard American English in serious or factual 
writing. 

The previous observations concern English reactions to the 
elements in Lowell’s work that were felt to be distinctly alien 
to the English tradition. However, several reviewers made re¬ 
marks about the similarities between Lowell’s work and Eng¬ 
lish literature. The Fable for Critics was once said to be “a 
pretty direct imitation” of Leigh Hunt’s Feast of the Poets and 
Blue-Stocking Revels; yet the final verdict pronounced the 
Fable original because of its typically American “overgrown 
jeu d’esprit.” 50 The Biglow Papers and the Fable were repeat¬ 
edly praised because they were considered more independent 
of English models than Lowell’s serious works. His poetry was 
said to consist of nothing but feeble echoes of Spenser, Words¬ 
worth, Keats, and Tennyson. 51 Lowell was also compared to 
Burns 52 and to Hood, 53 and there seems to be some justification 
in assuming that Hood influenced Lowell. 54 The Elizabethan 
elements of “lusty strength and boundless humour” were 
found to be present in The Biglow Papers; and a common “in¬ 
tellectual ancestry” was held responsible. 55 In spite of these 
comments, Lowell’s humor was felt to be typically American, 
and its new and refreshing qualities were what Englishmen 
particularly admired. Remarks about old-world parallels to 
Lowell’s work may have been inserted into the reviews because 

so “James Russell Lowell,” New Monthly Magazine, ci (June, 1854), 228. 

si “American Humour,” Eliza Cook's Journal , reprinted in Eclectic Maga¬ 
zine , xxxm (September, 1854), 140. 

52 J. A. Steuart, Letters to Living Authors (London, 1890), 59. 

53 “American Humour,” British Quarterly Review, lii (October, 1870), 332. 

54 In a recent article (“Lowell, Hood and the Pun,” Modern Language Notes , 
lxiii [May, 1948], 346-347), Arthur Voss presents two close parallels in the work 
of the two authors, and comments upon the general similarity in their manner 
of punning. W. M. Rossetti noticed parallels between Lowell and Hood, but in 
their serious works rather than in their humor. 

55 “American Humour,” North British Review , xxxm (November, i860), 479. 
H. D. Traill, “Mr. James Russell Lowell,” Fortnightly Review, xxxvm (July 1, 
1885), 89. “James Russell Lowell,” Temple Bar , xcvi (September, 1892), 91. H. R. 
Haweis, American Humorists (London, 1883), 81. 
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references to a familiar literary framework helped to place an 
unknown author and gave the English reader a rough idea of 
his qualities. 

The presentation of character in The Biglow Papers was re¬ 
peatedly admired by English commentators. F. G. Stephens 
does not hesitate to compare Birdofredum Sawin’s originality 
with that of Becky Sharp. 56 W. B. B. Stevens thinks Lowell suc¬ 
ceeded in achieving “the complete subjection, for the time, of 
the author's individuality to that of the supposed speaker, Mr. 
Hosea Biglow," in a “possibly unequalled" way. 57 Haweis con¬ 
siders Wilbur more alive than the other characters: 

The other characters may be dummies, but the Rev. Wilbur is 
positively alive—he is as solid and elaborate as Scott’s Dominie 
Samson, and dressed out with the apparently careless, but pro¬ 
found, art of Shakespeare’s walking gentlemen. And then, he is ab¬ 
solutely new. Such a superfluously delightful personage has scarce¬ 
ly been sketched before, and may never be sketched again. 58 

Thomas Hughes ventures to compare Wilbur with Jonathan 
Oldbuck, Mr. Shandy, Uncle Toby, and “almost" Don Quix¬ 
ote himself. 59 Sidney Low prefers Hosea Biglow to the other 
characters, and considers him “at least as real as Mr. Jedediah 
Cleishbotham or Captain Clutterbuck," adding that “Hosea 
is the typical Yankee, not of caricature, but of art." 60 Lowell's 
creations thus achieved prominent positions in the cavalcade 
of comic Yankee characters in England. 

Lowell’s didactic purpose was conspicuous enough to im¬ 
press some English critics with the idea that The Biglow Papers 
belonged to the field of satire rather than pure humor. Based 
on topical problems of American politics, the Papers neverthe- 

56 F. G. Stephens, “American Humorous Poetry," Macmillan's Magazine , 1 
(January, i860), 206-207. 

57 W. B. B. Stevens, “Introduction,” Poetical Works of James Russell Lowell 
(London, 1865), v. 

58 H. R. Haweis, American Humorists , 118. 

59 Thomas Hughes, “Introduction,” Lowell's Poetical Works (London, 1891), 
xiv. 

66 Sidney Low, “Lowell in His Poetry,” Fortnightly Review , l (September, 
1891), 322. 
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less contained sufficient universal elements to become popular 
in England, where the knowledge of many of the details Lowell 
argued about must have been scanty. During the Civil War the 
cause of abolitionism was close to the heart of many an idealis¬ 
tic Englishman, although British sympathies on the whole were 
on the confederate side—a fact Lowell could forget only after 
having enjoyed English hospitality during his period as am¬ 
bassador. What seemed to impress English commentators most 
was the congenial nature of Lowell’s arguments in the midst of 
a bitter conflict. Thus, Stevens wrote that The Biglow Papers 
have “all the spirit of human sympathy,” and “the satire is 
more like that of a friend who wishes to point a mistake out to 
you, with a dry chuckle and a twinkle of the eye, than like aught 
intended to be personally insulting.” 61 We have to remember 
that the work contained remarks directed against the prevail¬ 
ing English attitude toward the Northern cause. “F.T.” simi¬ 
larly points out that however incomprehensible some of the 
topical allusions must remain to an English reader, the humor 
“shines through all superficial perplexities” and makes the 
“homely satire” enjoyable. 62 In his introduction Hughes men¬ 
tioned that Lowell’s purpose was strongly didactic, which fact 
had not been properly understood and appreciated by English 
reviewers and critics. 63 

The general verdict of the prefaces, introductions, reviews 
and articles on The Biglow Papers was overwhelmingly favor¬ 
able. As early as in i860, Lowell was called “the greatest of all 
American humorists,” and The Biglow Papers “the greatest of 
all American books of humour.” 64 In 1872, the publication of 
this work was recognized to have “marked an era in American 
literature.” 65 Rossetti states that Lowell’s personality was bet¬ 
ter known in England than that of any other then living Ameri- 

61 W. B. B. Stevens, “Introduction,” Poetical Works of James Russell Lowell 
(London, 1865), v. 

62 F. T., “Mr. Lowell’s Poems,” Cornhill Magazine, xxxi (January, 1875), 65. 

63 Thomas Hughes, “Introduction,” Lowell’s Poetical Works, xvi. 

64 “American Humour,” North British Review, xxxm (November, i860), 479. 

65 “Modern Poets,” Dublin University Magazine, lxxix (May, 1872), 573. 
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can writer, including the tremendously popular Longfellow. 66 
In 1885 Lowell was called “the greatest of all American humor¬ 
ists,” while “Mr. Biglow is first, and the rest (with one or two ex¬ 
ceptions) ‘nowhere’.. 67 Numerous superlatives were used by 
the reviewers. Even Andrew Lang agreed with Traill that The 
Biglow Papers were a “perpetual delight” by opining that 
Lowell and Holmes reigned supreme among the American hu¬ 
morists in the eighties. He closed his essay by exclaiming: 
“May the reign be long! ” 68 Lowell’s popularity lasted to the 
end of the century. Then the declining topical interest of the 
questions he discussed caused the gradual falling into oblivion 
of his works. By that time other American authors, notably 
Harte and Twain, had attained the position Lowell once held 
in the esteem of the English public. 

Very few condemnatory criticisms of The Biglow Papers can 
be found in nineteenth-century English materials. The always 
critical John Nichol complained of a lack of a “clear standard 
of humour or of imagination” in Lowell’s work. Nichol also 
recognized the author’s limitations: in The Biglow Papers they 
could be “veiled under the roughness of Hosea Biglow,” but in 
his other works, “our author, in his own person, constantly falls 
into his own traps.” Nichol further disliked the type of jests 
and puns Lowell used, particularly those of The Fireside 
Travels. 69 The Edinburgh Review of 1891 advanced the classi¬ 
cal remarks about the vulgarity and corruption of American 
humor, particularly of its language, although even this caustic 
periodical expressed its general approval of Lowell. 70 

The Biglow Papers were the work on which Lowell’s fame 
as a humorist rested in nineteenth-century England. When 

66 W. M. Rossetti, “Prefatory Notice,” Poetical Works of James Russell 
Lowell, vii. 

67 G. Barnett Smith, “James Russell Lowell,” Nineteenth Century, xvii (June, 
1885), 1003. 

68 H. D. Traill, “Mr. J. R. Lowell,” Fortnightly Review, xxxviii (July 1, 
1885), 86; Andrew Lang, “Western Drolls,” Lost Leaders (London, 1889), 188. 

69 John Nichol, American Literature (Edinburgh, 1882), 414-415. 

70 “The Writings of James Russell Lowell,” Edinburgh Review, clxxiv , 380, 
400-401. 
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English critics discussed Lowell’s humor, they mostly concen¬ 
trated on the Papers . His only other work attaining an out¬ 
standing reputation on humorous merits was The Fable for 
Critics . It was praised for the same qualities that were found de¬ 
serving in The Biglow Papers, and additional comments had 
to do with the justness of the author’s critical opinions. 71 

James Russell Lowell was one of the five American pre-Civil- 
War humorists who were widely known in nineteenth-century 
England. 72 The Biglow Papers directed attention to American 
life and letters. They helped convince sceptical Englishmen 
that the new republic of the West had native resources that 
could be utilized for literary purposes, and paved the way for 
the vogue of Harte and Twain (and perhaps for Benchley, 
Thurber, and Ogden Nash). The Biglow Papers remain an 
item to be remembered in any study of the light reading of the 
Victorians. 

7 1 For mention of the Fable, see: “A Fable for Critics,” Eclectic Review, 
xxviii (November, 1850), 586-593 and “The American Poets,” vi (September, 
1853), 308; W. B. B. Stevens, “Introduction,” Poetical Works of James Russell 
Lowell (London, 1865), vi; “American Humour,” British Quarterly Review, lii 
(October, 1870), 331; G. Barnett Smith, “James Russell Lowell,” Nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury, xvii (June, 1885), 996-997; F. Underwood, “James Russell Lowell,” Con¬ 
temporary Review, lx (October, 1891), 484. 

72 The other four are Irving, the Canadian Thomas Chandler Haliburton, 
Artemus Ward, and Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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